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HORTICULTURE 





It is not too early to make arrangements 
for the planting you intend doing next spring. 
We have a large stock of hardy New England 
grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses and 
perennials from which to select plants that 
will fill your requirements. If you are look- 
ing for well grown plants, dug and shipped 
properly, we know that we can serve you to 
your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 
Reckland 26 


Cataleg 
Free 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 


COTONEASTERS 


are lovely shrubs for foundation plantings. Attrac- 
tive foliage, an abundance of miniature apple blooms, 


and, in late summer and fall, myriads of black or 


showy red fruits, of which the birds are very fond. 


the Cotoneasters. The slender branches have a weep- 


ing habit. Dark red fruit and silky leaves. 


other garden treasures. 


Cotoneaster divaricata, showiest, red fruits all winter. 
Cotoneaster zabeli. perhaps the most graceful of all 


Home Landscapes, our catalogue, describes many 
Send for a copy—it’s free. 








_ Hicks Nurseries 








Westbury, L. I., New York 
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PLAN NOW 


for your spring planting. Then PLACE 
YOUR ORDER with us for what stock 
you want FOR SPRING DELIVERY. 


Our EVERGREENS, TREES, 
SHRUBS and VINES are choice quali- 
ty indeed, and our PEONIES, IRIS, 
PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN 
PERENNIALS will give equally as 
good satisfaction. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Catalog Not open Sundays 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden 
at a time when color is scarce. The varieties list- 
ed below were introduced by the Arnold Arbore- 
tum from Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our 
stock has been grown from seeds produced by 
the plants in the Arboretum. They are all 
thrifty and heavily rooted, and transplant with 
exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURIOUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A smali shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom 
Flowers single, medium size, bright rose color, 
open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open 
April 20th, are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed 
by Arnold Arboretum. 

Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 

AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate 
rosy lilac, single, large, fragrant, open 
after the new leaves have formed. Very beautt 
and perfectly hardy. The Arnold Arboretum Bul- 
letin says: “This is one of the best of the Azaleas 
introduced by the Arboretum into American gat- 
dens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate 
importance.” 

Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


Plants ordered now will be shipped during the 
first week of Spring, enabling you to enjoy thew 
beauty the same season. 


bP bea ‘'s 
framinghara urseries 


AMINGHAM.. MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


The Grand Central Palace Flower 
Show, which opened in New York on 
March 17 and closed March 22, was, 
like all its predecessors, extensive, 
varied, well staged, and a pronounced 
financial success. Up till a decade ago 
New Yorkers failed to support flower 
shows. Now their annual recurrence 
is as eagerly anticipated as are the 
automobile exhibitions, and over 13,000 
persons paid a dollar per head in a 
single day to see the displays. 

The constant change in arrange- 
ments is a pleasing feature of the New 
York shows. One year does not du- 
plicate its predecessor in any respect 
in so far as the main features are con- 
cerned. The spectacular gardens are 
the great drawing cards. While they 
were well done, they did not equal 
those seen a year ago. The Scheepers 
garden won the Dutch bulb growers’ 
challenge cup. F. R. Pierson Com- 
pany’s garden was awarded the Gar- 
den Club of America’s medal for sim- 
plicity of design, restraint and good 
taste in the use of hardy plants. There 
was too much space given up to walks 
here and in my estimation the plant- 
ing might have been much improved 
upon. Bobbink & Atkins showed good 
taste in their rock garden, but did not 
equal their garden of last year. 

Cromwell Gardens had a charming 

garden, planted in very good 

taste with one variety to a bed. A. T. 
Kottmiller’s Japanese garden was also 
well done. For a purely spectacular 
tfiect the Bobbink & Atkins Azalea 
Garden was easily the leader. The 
free use of the pretty little Kurumes 
and other types made this all the more 

i There were fewer of the 
fine miscellaneous garden-like arrange- 
ments of stove and greenhouse flow- 
‘ing plants from private estates, yet 
’ number of estate owners compet 
%g showed no diminution and employ- 
8 as well as growers showed keen 
iMterest in the competitions. 


W. Atlee Burpee’s superb display of 
Sweet Peas was again one of the star 
features of the exhibition. The artis- 
tic arrangement with a careful eye to 
color harmony appealed to everyone. 
Burpee’s Orange was the great central 
feature and it is certainly a glorious 
Sweet Pea. Many Sweet Peas shown 
in the various displays had 18 to 24 
inch stems carrying four flowers each. 

The Roses are always good in New 
York, and, thanks to the elimination 
in great measure of the ribbon “trim- 
mings,” they looked better than a year 
ago. Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 
Was an outstanding variety, but the 
new scarlet Templar was also very 
fine, and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge had its 
share of admirers, as had Mrs. W. G. 
Harding. America was in excellent 
condition. So, indeed, were Mme. But- 
terfly, Columbia and Premier. Laddie 
topped all Carnations as usual. 

Bulbous plants were shown exten- 
sively, and there were even more 


Breeder than Darwin Tulips. There 
was also a fine selection of the Cot- 
tage section. A few of the best Tu- 
lips noted were John Ruskin, an ex- 
quisite soft pink; Valentine, After- 
glow, Faust, Indian Chief, Louis XIV, 
Pink Pearl, Dom Pedro, Duchess Ho- 
henberg, Quaintness, Fair Queen, and 
Sirene, the last named a very lovely 
pink of the Lily-flowered section. 

Liliums again were shown in great 
numbers and there were two especial- 
ly fine groups which contained many 
good garden varieties. The second 
prize collection was distinctly the best, 
however. Some of the interesting va- 
rieties included in these collections, in 
addition to the regular forcing Lilies, 
were: Browni leucanthum, regale, ten- 
uifolium, rubellum, tigrinum, Parryi, 
testaceum, candidum Hansoni and um- 
bellatum. 

At some previous shows there were 
many huge bay trees, palms and oth- 


er plants of specimen size. At this 
year’s exhibition nearly all shown 
were of more moderate size. Orchids 


made a most disappointing showing, 





JOHN SCHEEPERS’ BULB GARDEN AT THE NEW YORK SHOW. 
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but as growers are holding back many 
plants for the great Boston show in 
May this was not surprising. Cycla- 
mens, Cinerarias, Schizanthus, Hy- 
drangeas, Marguerites and Amaryllis 
were, on the whole, good, but better 
have been shown at previous exhibi- 
tions. As usual the numerous attrac- 
tive booths furnished by dealers com- 
manded a great amount of interest, 
and incidentally added some $20,000 to 
the show receipts. 

The numerous garden models were 
a whole show in themselves, and these 
exhibits of the Garden Club members 
prove, perhaps, the greatest drawing 
cards, if the constant crowds around 
them are any criterion. While some 
of them seemed to be in doubtful 
taste, the great majority showed real 
merit. A vast amount of labor, care, 
and forethought had evidently been 
put into them. 

The table and other decorations, in 
which there were new competitions 
daily, also excited great interest and 
the keenest rivalry. The continued 
drawback at these shows, which pre- 
vents them from becoming truly edu- 
cational in the best sense, is the con- 
tinued absence of names on the plants 
and flowers. There were one or two 
noteworthy exceptions, but at least 
90 per cent. of the exhibits were name- 
less. Not a solitary bulbous plant 
and but one Orchid was named, ex- 
cept that the wooden labels in the 
pots could in some cases be found 
after an effort. 





ANNUALS IN FRAMES 


I use annuals for-a border between 
my lawn and vegetable garden, a plot 
100x8 feet, and I divide it into sec- 
tions the size of 3x6, 6x6, and 3x9 
frames. I make up the soil to suit 
whatever is to be planted within the 
box (without top or bottom boards), 
using sash to first warm the ground. 
I also use the sash to protect the 
plants if there are cold nights. In the 
fall I use glass again to extend the 
season. I have 40 such frames made 
of chestnut plank two inches thick; 
the work of a man in winter. I am 
intending to develop my Gladiolus 
stock this year in frames of this kind. 
These boxes are made not only with 
glass sash but also with a light frame 
which is covered with regulation screen 
wire. These frames provide sufficient 
shade for young plants when just 
breaking through the ground. I have 
some cloth-covered frames also, but 
seldom use them, as the screens break 
up the sun’s rays sufficiently. 

Pee —S. 1. C. 


Atop 


Sharon, Mass. 


GROWING SWEET PEAS 


Early Planting Is Especially Im- 
portant—The Best Fertilizers 


Success with Sweet Peas lies largely 
in early planting. This flower is one 
which loves cool, moist soil. The 
trenches should be dug as soon as the 
ground can be worked. and should 
preferably be five inches deep, with a 
good layer of well-rotted manure un- 
derneath. Some varieties have white 
seed and others black seed. The white 
seeds germinate readily, but the black 
seeds are hard and should be soaked 
overnight in warm _ water. When 
deep trenches are used it is best to 
cover the seeds with only an inch or 
two of soi! at first, the trench being 
filled in as the plants grow. It is ad- 
visable also to leave a little depres- 
sion so that the moisture which is 
applied will sink into the soil and not 
run away. 

It is very important that Sweet 
Peas be given an abundance of water, 
and they should be planted where wa- 
tering can be done readily. A mulch 
of grass or hay will help to keep the 
ground cool and moist, and may en- 
able the amateur to grow good Sweet 
Peas even without much §artificial 
watering. Nevertheless it is a mistake 
to undertake to grow Sweet Peas in 
any large way unless water can be 
given. 

Sweet Peas are troubled with plant 
lice which attack the vines after they 
have grown a foot or two and often 
ruin them. Spraying the leaves with 
Black Leaf 40 or some other tobacco 
preparation is beneficial, but if tobacco 
stems are worked into trellises or 
among the brush on which the vines 
are supported, they will keep the lice 
away and result in much finer plants. 

Many new varieties of Sweet Peas 
are put on the market every year. 
The President Harding, which is illus- 
trated on the cover of this number, 
has received unusual honors, having 
been given a silver medal by the 
American Sweet Pea Society and a 
certificate of merit by the National 
Sweet Pea Society of Great Britain. 
Its color is peach-red suffused with 
orange. 





PLANTING GLADIOLI 


Primulinus Hybrids have a wide 
range of usefulness. The original 
Primulinus is a small yellow flower, 
very much hooded, the hood being 
developed to protect it from the spray 


around Victoria Falls, where it orig- 


inated. At about the third crossing 


it loses its hood, and the crosses give 
very many delicate and charming ¢gj. 
ors. The Primulinus Hybrids bloom 
in about sixty days out of doors, 

The Lemoine-Nancianus type—the 
first of the large type —is now almost 
extinct; it seems to have been weak 
Baron Hulet is one which is sti 
strong, and is a fine blue flower today, 

In about three years, old bulbs go 
to pieces, and big bulbs degenerate 
first. The third year from the bulblet 
gives the finest bloom, although ip 
sandy soil the second year may be the 
best. 

To get a succession of bloom, plant 
a variety of sizes of bulbs rather thay 
adopt succession planting; even a half. 
inch bulb will bloom, but late in the 
season. Plant early to get good roots, 
Second plantings may bloom even be 
fore the first ones, but the root growth 
is much poorer. 

Stable manure is a good fertilizer if 
not used too freely, but bone meal and 
nitrate of soda are very commonly 
used. Soot improves the foliage and 
lime prevents yellow tips. 





REMOVAL OF PEONY TOPS 


‘A question on Page 189, of HORTI- 
CULTURE, asks: “Is it good policy 
to remove the tops of Peonies when 
setting out plants.” 

We have dug and reset many Pe- 
onies every year in the past and have 
always removed the tops before reset- 
ting when this work was done in the 
fall. If Peonies are reset in the spring 
and the buds have started so that the 
tops have grown up perhaps five or 
six inches we have always left the 
tops on, giving a little shade for the 
first two or three days. In the fall 
the plant is pretty nearly through with 
the tops and by experiment we have 
found that the root will remain much 
fresher and plumper by cutting off the 
tops. 

We know one grower who always it- 
sists on cutting the stems before the 
plant is dug out of the ground, as his 
claim is that the instant the root is fe 
moved from the moisture of the soil 
the top begins to drain it of moisture 
While this is theoretically true, for 
the sake of handling the plants a lit 
tle easier and with less chance 
breakage to the roots we leave the 
tops on until we have brought the 
plants into the cellar and there, before 
division is made, the tops are cut ‘ 
The first winter after transplanting 
cover the plants with hay or 
to keep the ground from freezing 
thawing, as you have removed the mat 
ural covering, and we think that yo 
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will find the plants in better condi- 
tion the next year than if the tops were 


left on. 
—WINTHROP H. THURLOW. 
West Newbury, Mass. 





POPLAR CANKER 





Lombardy Poplars are fast disap- 
pearing from eastern Pennsylvania be- 
cause of an imported disease—poplar 
canker. It kills off limbs and branch- 
es, making the trees very unsightly. 
Eventually they succumb to its rav- 
ages. Pennsylvania nurseries were 
rigidly inspected for this disease so 
that no more diseased plants would 
be sent out. In addition to the Lom- 
bardy Poplar others infected are 
Bolles, Balsam, Carolina, and Japanese 
Poplars and the Cottonwood. Other 
species of the genus Populus seem to 
be more immune to the disease. 

Substitutes for the Lombardy Pop- 
lar are being propagated, such as the 
pyramidal form of the Sugar Maple, 
English Oak, and Tulip Tree, which 
are proving very desirable. The 
Maidenhair-tree (Gingko biloba) and 
the Katsura-tree (Cercidiphyllum ja- 
ponicum) may also be used as substi- 
tutes. —P. T. BARNES. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





CHINA ASTERS 





Many amateurs expect to buy their 
Aster plants just as they buy their 
tomato plants, but there is no reason 
why they should not be grown at 
home if there are any conveniences 
for starting seeds in boxes of earth in 
the house. The seeds ought to be 
sown immediately, however, using 
either shallow boxes or pots if the 
latter are easier to handle. If the 
pots or boxes can be set on a radi- 
ator or the back of the kitchen range, 
80 much the better, as a little bottom 
heat helps to promote germination. 
The soil should be light and must be 
kept moist but not wet. The seedlings 
eed transplanting when they have 
made four leaves, being spaced three 
inches apart. Then they can be set 
out in the open ground. 

It is very necessary to have rich 
gtound in order to grow good Asters. 
If the soil is poor the flowers will be 
small. Moreover, Asters which are 
own in rich earth are better able 
0 resist insect pests because of their 
More vigorous growth. Asters should 
never be planted in the same spot two 
successive years, and it is always well 
to throw 2 little tobacco dust or soot 

the holes where they go, root 
lice being controlled in this way. 


PERENNIALS 


Foxgloves 


The Foxgloves (Digitalis) are 
among the taller plants which make a 
striking effect in a hardy border or 
an old-fashioned garden. Although 
classed as perennials, most of the Fox- 
gloves are really biennials, so that a 
sowing of seed must be made each 
spring to keep a new crop of plants 
coming along. May or June is the 
best time to put the seed into the 
ground, but a strong growth will be 





made the first season. Occasionally, 
the plants are attacked with a fungus 
in the early summer, but this difficul- 
ty can be obviated to a large extent 
by removing some of the leaves in 
early spring, if the growth is very 
heavy. Fungus disease does not de- 
velop when the air is able to penetrate 
to all parts of the plants. 

Foxgloves are among the few per- 
ennials which will grow in partial 
shade, but they do not like a heavy 
soil. They will thrive only where the 
drainage is good, and the soil rather 
porous, like one which contains con- 
siderable sand. They flourish particu- 
larly well on a terrace or bank. 


FOXGLOVES ARE EASILY GROWN FROM SEED. 
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The yellow Foxglove (Digitalis am- 
bigua) is a true perennial, and will go 
on flowering for several years in the 
same situation. Foxgloves started 
from seed this spring should be trans- 
planted to their permanent quarters as 
soon as they are large enough to han- 
dle readily; so that they may become 
well established before winter sets in. 


White Delphiniums 


Although the white Delphiniums 
lack the rich appearance of the deep 
blue kinds, there is a considerable de- 
mand for them, as they look well 
mingled with other varieties. Del- 
phinium Moerheimei is probably the 
best white kind, although several new 
varieties are being put on the market. 
Unlike most of the blue Delphiniums, 
it very seldom produces seeds, so that 
it must be propagated from division 
of the roots, or from cuttings. As a 
rule Delphiniums are divided in the au- 
tumn, but there is no particular rea- 
son why this work should not be done 
in the spring, although it may be at 
the sacrifice of some flowers. 

Inquiries are often made about the 
so-called yellow Larkspurs, catalogued 
as Delphinium sulphureum. Compara- 
tively few growers list this variety, 
and it is not anywhere near as yellow 
as the name would indicate. Before 
the petals unfold, there is a decided 
yellow tint, but the open flowers are 
ivory white. It is a variety which 
grows about three feet tall, and is in- 
teresting because of its peculiar shin- 
ing leaves that look almost as though 
they had been varnished. 





HOLLYHOCK RUST 


Hollyhock Rust is a serious disease 
for which there is no cure, but by us- 
ing sanitary methods in the garden the 
plants may be kept reasonably free 
from the disease. Hollyhock rust win- 
ters over on the old leaves. Each fall, 
when plants are through flowering, if 
the stalks and every portion of the 
leaves, including those that have fall- 
en to the ground, are gathered and 
burned, very effective preventive meas- 
ures will have been taken. Clean up 
the Hollyhock plantation this spring 
in an effort to prevent damage this 
summer. 


ALPINES AT LOWTHORPE 


A plant of Mazus pumilio (rugosus) 
was put into the moraine, at Low- 
thorpe, just for an experiment, and 
judging from the size it attained during 
a ten-weeks’ residence, the location 
was a Suitable one. As it is a New Zea- 
land plant we never before tried to 
winter it out of doors, although it is 
reported as absolutely hardy. I am 
wondering whether I will finally agree 
with Mrs. Francis Wilder in saying 
that it should be suffered nowhere save 
in the joints of steps or paths. It forms 
a flat mat of a pleasant green tone and 
the lilac, penstemon-like flowers. are 
equally flat and surprisingly large. The 
plant may prove too husky for a choice 
alpine, but it is easily smothered by 
other foliage lying upon it. 


its seeds well into the middle of the 
moraine and a lot of sturdy littl 
plants have appeared. This slender 
little daisy with its bluish flowers js 
from Morocco but appears quite hardy, 

It is always interesting to note the 
response of a plant to its environment 
and Sedum ternatum is a case in point, 
Our plants at Lowthorpe came from 
Washington, D. C., where this Sedum 
is common. In the shade it has pale 
green leaves on _ rather trailing 
stems while in a sunny location in the 
wall the leaves are reddish and the 
stems short. This is white flowered 
and about the earliest of all to bloom 
and spreads and self-sows so freely 
that it is a useful small ground cover, 

—MISS L. Z. HETZER, 
Lowthorpe School, 
Groton, Mass. 


THE FLOWERING PLUM. 


Androsace Chamaejasme is another 
plant that shows its appreciation of the 
moraine. From the single crown plant- 
ed last spring there came six or seven 
runners each of which formed a fine 
rosette at its apex. They soon an- 
chored themselves three or four inches 
from the parent plant. It was a joy to 
behold this. robust little specimen and 
I hope the spring will find it ready to 
display its white blossoms. 

Bellis coerulescens, after flowering 
all the summer and autumn, scattered 


ORNAMENTAL PLUMS 


Some of the Plum-trees from the te 
gion which extends from southern Il 
linois to Oklahoma and _ northern 
Texas are among the most importa 
additions which in recent years have 
been made to. gardens. The bright 
scarlet fruit of some of the speci 
ripens in October when the leaves art 
still fresh, green and lustrous; and 
October there is not a Crabapple of# 
Hawthorn which equals them ™ 
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beauty. In the spring they are fairly 
smothered in bloom. Many of the 
Plum-trees are growing in the Arnold 
Arboretum, which is responsible for 
their introduction into northern gar- 
dens, but to see them at their best it 
js necessary to visit the parks of 
Rochester, N.Y., for in the Arboretum 
it is now necessary to pick the fruit 
before it ripens, that the plants may 
not be broken down by boys, who ap- 
pear to be less lawless in Rochester 
than they are in Boston. 





THE MOST POPULAR 
GLADIOLUS 





Much has been written about the 
“best” Gladiolus. Very naturally no 
two authorities will agree. Soils, loca- 
tions and treatment make a world of 
difference in varieties. A variety which 
is excellent with one grower who has 
a rather heavy soil, is disappointing 
with others who have lighter soils 
and who have been penurious in the 
ue of manure. It would seem as 
though all of our so-called “best” va- 
rieties enjoy but a fleeting populari- 
ty. Something bigger, brighter and 
more imposing displaces them. 

While there is no “best” variety I 
wonder if there can be any agreement 
on which is the most popular variety 
ever introduced? 

I presume a great many would name 
America. It is very true that this 
variety has retained its popularity for 
anumber of years, is of a pleasing col- 
or, and is in good demand as a cut 
flower. Others might suggest the stiff, 
so-called yellow variety Schwaben, per- 
haps the most inartistic variety ever 
sent out, yet remarkably popular com- 
mercially. Mrs. Francis King would 
also not be without its supporters. Are 
aly of these varieties, however, to be 
counted in the same class as the old 
Brenchleyensis? Here is a variety 
older than most of us in years. It was 
the first Gladiolus I knew half a cen- 
tury ago as a boy; it is the sole sur- 
Wor of that time, and still it is by 
nO Means a back number. It is still 
fo be met with in not a few American 

and in Europe it is found in every 
catalogue. Of a good vermilion scar- 
color, it has had a far greater sale, 
Means in this case a greater 

Popularity, than any other sort which 
ar. Mamed. Can any reader of 

RTICULTURE name any other 
vaniety which can even hold a candle to 

Brenchleyensis when it comes to real, 
b sting popularity ? 

—W. N. CRAIG. 











SHRUBS 


Two American Viburnums 


One of the most satisfactory Ameri- 
can shrubs is Viburnum cassinoides, 
with a broad, round top, and thick 
lustrous leaves. The flowers are cream 
white and the fruit, while pink for a 
short time, gradually changes color to 
dark blue. Sometimes green, pink, 
and blue berries are to be found on 
the same cluster at the same time. 

Another native Viburnum is pubes- 
cens, which deserves much wide rec- 
ognition on the part of landscape gar- 
deners than it has yet received. 
Viburnum pubescens grows in lime- 
stone soil, yet lime is not necessary 
for it, and it can be grown over most 
of the country. This species has small 
pointed leaves, and compact clusters of 
white flowers, followed by shining 
black fruits. No other Viburnum flow- 
ers more profusely. 

















The Stephanandras 


Stephanandras are not to be grown 
for their flowers, but for the beauty 
of their foliage, which is very dis- 
tinctive and decidedly ornamental. S. 
flexuosa, the kind best known in Amer- 
ican gardens, is a very graceful shrub, 
growing from three to six feet high. 
The bright green leaves are somewhat 
triangular in shape, and their mar- 
gins are divided into many lobes of 
varying depth. This Stephanandra is 
a good subject for planting near the 
house or at the front of the shrub 
border. It will thrive in any good gar- 
den soil, but is best planted where it 
is sheltered somewhat in the spring, 
as late frosts injure the new foliage. 
The plant is easily increased from 
cuttings, which may be made in the 
spring and grown in a frame. 





Rhododendron carolinianum 


Of the three native Rhododendrons, 
maximum and catawbiense are well 
known. The third, carolinianum, is 
much less generally cultivated, but it 
is to be found growing to perfection 
in the Arnold Arboretum. It comes 
from the Carolina mountains, and has 
a dwarf habit. Its flowers are borne 
in profusion, and seldom show any 
trace of rust. There is every reason 
to believe that this introduction will 
fill a long felt want for a hardy dwarf 
Rhododendron whose flowers have no 
trace of magenta. It seldom grows 
more than eight feet high, and 
has dark green leaves, covered with 


rusty dots below. The flowers come 
in June, and are borne in great pro- 
fusion, fairly smothering the plant in 
a rose-colored blanket. 





THE WITCH-HAZELS 





The Witch-hazels have the distinc- 
tion of being the last of shrubs to 
flower in the fall and the first to open 
their blossoms in the spring. Through- 
out the fall and often well into De- 
cember the native species (Hamamelis 
virginiana) is starred with its clear 
yellow blossoms, which become most 
conspicuous after the yellow-tinted 
autumn foliage has fallen. In Janu- 
ary opens the flower of another Amer- 
ican species (M. vernalis), which is 
a common plant in the gravelly river- 
beds in Missouri and elsewhere. This 
plant suckers freely and soon makes 
quite a thicket, but in height it seldom 
exceeds six feet. The Asiatic species 
open their blossoms later, and this year 
more so than usual. At the moment 
of writing, the Japanese H. japonica 
and its variety arborea are well 
sprinkled with flowers. On the top 
of Bussey Hill, among the collection 
of new shrubs, the Chinese H. mollis 
is a mass of clear yellow. This is 
really the best of the Witch-hazels, 
for it has larger flowers with broader 
petals than the others and handsome 
foliage densely clothed with gray, 
downy hairs. 

The Witch-hazels form a small 
group of woody plants confined to 
the eastern half of this country and to 
Japan and China. In habit of growth, 
with their ascending spreading branch- 
es and many rigid branchlets, they 
closely resemble the common Hazel. 
The flowers are clustered on the naked 
twigs and have a rather pleasant, spicy 
odor. The time of their opening is 
somewhat irregular, and the amount 
of frost that they can withstand, even 
when partially open, is remarkable. 
All have yellow, either pale or deep, 
strap-shape petals spreading from a 
chalice-like calyx, which in the Asi- 
atic species is vinous red on the inside. 
They are absolutely hardy and each 
season put forth a fine display of blos- 
soms. For the town garden as well 
as for the shrubbery or margin of 
woodlands, the Witch-hazels are ad- 
mirably suited. The stoloniferous H. 
vernalis is readily increased by suck- 
ers, but in the Asiatic species it is 
necessary to graft on the native H. 
virginiana. A group which has so 
many good qualities is well worth more 
attention on the part of nurserymen. 

—E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 
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COMING LECTURES 








The following list of lectures is an- 
nounced by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, to be given in connec- 
tion with its exhibitions: 


June 7 and 8, at 3 
AND ITS CULTURE, by John C. 
ter of Philadelphia. 

June 21 and 22, at3 p. m. HOW TO 
GROW PEONIES, by A. P. Saunders of 
Clinton, N. Y. 

June 28 and 29, at 3 p. m. ROSES 
FOR THE HOME GARDEN, by Eber 
Holmes of Halifax, Mass. 

August 16 and 17, at 3 p. m. THE 
GLADIOLUS, by A. E. Kunderd of 
Goshen, Ind. 

August 30, at 3 p. m. WILD FLOW- 
ERS, by Miss L. S. Tobey of Boston. 

September 13 and 14, at3 p.m. THE 
CULTURE OF DAHLIAS, by Marshall 
A. Howe of Pleasantville, N. Y. 


October 25 and 26, at 3 p. m. ROCK 


p. m. THE IRIS 
Wis- 





GARDENS, by William N. Craig of 
Weymouth, Mass. 
LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 





The following books have been re- 
cently added to the library of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Taming the Wildings. Durand. A 


book of cultural information for lovers | 
often set aside for the Norway Maple. 


of our wild flowers. 
A Manual for Spraying. Cockerham. 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, 
Recorded by the Gardener. 


Manual of Cultivated Plants. Bailey. 


Standardized Rose Names. American 
Rose Society. 

Plant Names. Lindsay. 

Landscape Gardening. Simonds. 


Design in the Little Garden. Steele. 
Adventures in My Garden and Rock 


Garden. Wilder. 
The Spirit of the Garden. Hutche- 
son. 
The Greenhouse Beautiful. Foley. 
The Cultivated Evergreens. Bailey. 


‘ petra Flowering Shrubs. Nut- 
all. 
Vegetable Crops. Thompson. 
Insecticides and Fungicides. Ander- 


son and Roth. 
Gardening in California. Mitchell. 


Peonies in the Little Garden. Har- 
ding. 

Practical Plant Ecology. Tansley. 
A guide for beginners. 

Historic Trees of Massachusetts. 
Simmons. 


Making the Grounds Attractive with 
Shrubbery. 


Practical Plant Propagation. Hottes. 
A Little Book of Perennials. Hottes. 





TREES FOR CITY STREETS 





Peculiar Merits of the Ailanthus or 
Tree of Heaven 





; There are only a few trees which 
can long endure the hardships of city 


jlfe, with its smoke and soot, its lack 


igo! moisture, and the constant menace 
‘4 


from horses, wagons and automobiles, 


4 which sometimes remove large strips 
lof bark in a most unprofessional way. 


The glory of New England villages 


@has been for years the magnificent 


j 


Elms which arch the highway. These 
are superb trees and at their best in 
New England. There are some New 
England towns where the Elms stand 
in straight rows along the streets for 
miles, and no feature of the New 
England landscape makes a greater 
impression perhaps upon visitors from 
other parts of the country. 

There are many places, though, 
where the American Elm is not happy. 
For one thing, it needs room in which 
to grow, and its wide-spreading 


Panhe unfit it for narrow streets. 


There are other Elms, however, which 
\demand less space, and as has been 
pointed out by Professor C. S. Sargent 
in one of the Arnold Arboretum bulle- 
tins, the Hedge Row Elm of south- 


‘gern England, usually known in the 


New World as Ulmus campestris, is 


imwell adapted to American conditions. 


This Elm has grown well in Boston, 


“and its neighborhood, for more than a 


'’city tree than the American Elm. 


' 





“hundred years, and has proved a better 


‘Even it, however, is too large for the 
ordinary suburban street, so that it is 


Yet the latter has disadvantages also. 


nd the branches too low, as many a 


p< one thing, the trunk is too short 


teamster has discovered. 

A tall tree with erect or semi-erect 
branches is the ideal for street plant- 
ing, and it is possible that such a tree 
has been found in a form of the Amer- 
ican Elm which is reported from Roch- 
ester, N. Y. The parent tree is now 
from 70 to 80 feet high, with a short 
trunk from which spring several long, 
erect main branches, forming a head 
not more than 18 feet in diameter, so 
that it almost exactly meets the speci- 
fications of city planners. It promises 
so well that it is to be propagated ex- 
tensively for planting along the streets 
of Rochester. 

The South is fortunate in having a 
tree which is almost ideal for that cli- 
mate. It is the Water Oak (Quercus 





a 
nigra), and a handsomer, more Satis. 
factory tree cannot be found anywher 
in the country. Unfortunately, it i 
not hardy in the North, and Possibly 
in any event, northern streets would be 
too narrow for its best development, 

Some years ago the Tree of Heaven, 
which botanists now call Ailanthus, 
was hailed as the street tree par 
cellence, and was planted very freely 
in New York and Philadelphia. § 
great did the popularity of the Ailap. 
thus become that the number of trees 
planted was limited only by the abi. 
ity of nurserymen to supply the de. 
mand. As it happened, though, the 
popularity of the Ailanthus was short. 
lived, for when it began to flower an 
uncomfortable discovery was made. It 
was found that some of the flower 
emitted an exceedingly offensive odor, 
and that the clouds of pollen were, 
nuisance. Then began the destruction 
of the Ailanthus, hundreds of trees 
being converted into fire wood. 

In spite of this unfortunate experi- 
ence, the Ailanthus remains one of the 
handsomest and most valuable trees 
in the world. It can resist dirt, heat 
and gas better than almost any other 
tree. It sometimes grows in the most 
unpromising situations, and when the 
fact is learned that if only femak 
trees are planted there will be no ob- 
jectionable odor from the flowers, the 
tree will doubtless grow again in pop 
ular esteem. 





COMMENTS ON GLADIOLI 





I am very much interested in the 
Gladiolus, and noted the article in the 
March first number on the variety 
“Elkhart.” I grew Elkhart last yea 
and liked it very much. From eleven 
bulbs planted I dug nineteen, No. ! 
and No. 2 bulblets. The shade of pur 
ple is attractive, and the flowers d 
not fade. The blooms are lasting, both 
in the garden and when cut, and the 
period of blooming is from early At 
gust to the end of the month MW 
bulbs were planted May 23rd. 

I was also interested in the article 
“Judging Gladioli.” It seems to ™ 
that there is need of classification 
types, but to me “decorative” wot 
apply to any of the divisions. I ; 
they are all in-that class, if in thes 
proper setting. Some of the “ 
are wonderfully dainty in form and col 
or. 


—STELLA M. ANTISDALE 








Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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SUMMER FLOWERS IN WINTER 





There are a number of summer 
blooming. plants which can be flow- 
ered successfully in winter, and espe- 
cially in spring, before the outdoor 
flowers appear. They are to be start- 
ed from seed sown in pans or flats 
in February, March or early April. 
Among the different kinds which can 
be flowered successfully and without 
very much difficulty are Anchusa 
Dropmore variety, the single and 
double forms of Campanula medium, 
the hardy Pinks, the Clove Pinks, Fox- 
gloves, Sweet Williams and Gaillar- 
dias. 

After the young plants have grown 
large enough to be handled, they 
should be transplanted into other flats 
or pans, with sufficient space so that 
they will not be crowded. Most kinds 
thrive best if there are two and one- 
half to three inches each way between 
the seedlings. When the weather out- 
side becomes warm enough they may 
be planted in the open ground, with 
enough space between them to permit 
easy cultivation. As soon as the first 
light frosts come in the autumn, they 
should be planted in benches in the 
greenhouse or in pots in the living- 
rom, or they may he heeled in 
in frames to be taken indoors later, 
being started into growth as they are 
required for making a long season. 

Other useful subjects may be sown 
at intervals from August onward. The 
first sowing should be made in a 
frame, or where they may be shaded. 
When the plants are large enough, pot 
them in two and one-half-inch or three- 
inch pots, two in a pot, at opposite 
sides. From these pots plant in 
benches of fairly good soil, six inches 
of more apart each way. The follow- 
ing are suitable for the purpose: An- 
tirhinums, Annual Larkspurs, Mari- 
golds (African or French), Mignon- 
ttte, Salpiglossis, Schizanthus, Calli- 
opsis, annual Coreopsis, Candy- 
tuft, Celosia, annual Cornflower, Pop- 
pies, Pansies, Zinnias, Nasturtiums 
and annual Chrysanthemums. 

In regard to African Marigolds, the 
Writer has plants following on and 
large enough to plant, when one lot 
has finished blooming, having grown 
thtee crops in the same space during 
the winter. A Rose temperature will 
Suit them very well—60 degrees or 
more. To get large blooms it is neces- 
Saty to buy a good strain of seed. 
Both the lemon and the orange-colored 

are very acceptable. They 


a be disbudded to one stem for 
8 blooms, or may be allowed to 
two, all the rest of the growth 





being kept pinched off. After the 
plants have once formed their shape, 
they are very little trouble to keep 
to the required stems. In fact, they 
take very little time and care in dis- 
budding at any time. 
—E. E. RANDALL, 
Reading, Mass. 





RHODODENDRON ARNOLDI- 
ANUM 





A hybrid of very real importance 
but stili littlh known is the Azalea, 
produced several years ago by Jack- 
son Dawson when he crossed Rhodo- 
dendron obtusum Kaempferi with 
Rhododendron obtusum amoenum, and 
called the result Rhododendron Arnold- 
ianum. About a dozen of these plants 
are to be seen in the Arnoid Arbore- 
tum on the lower side of Oak path, 
near the junction with Azalea path, 
and growing next to the better known 
plants of the hybrid, “Louisa Hunne- 
well.” 

It is a small flowered Azalea, shar- 
ing the characters of its two parents 
but apparently with considerably add- 
ed vigor when well established. It is 
dense of habit and doubtless will al- 
ways be dwarfer than Kaempferi. In 
the favorable conditions of Cape Cod, 
where it has been found in at least 
one nursery, well grown plants about 
two feet high would very nearly fill, 
when lifted, a bushel basket, so enor- 
mous and compact a root system is de- 
veloped. 

The colors range from a rosy ma- 
genta to very clear pink and one finds 
a quality comparable to that of the 
Kurumes with, in the case of the Ar- 
noldianum, assurred hardiness. On an 
estate at Sandwich, where a very large 
number of the Azaleas possible of cul- 
tivation in New England are grown, 
Rhododendron Arnoldianum stands to 


RHODODENDRON 


ARNOLDIANUM. 


the fore with its superior vigor and full- 
ness of flower as well as its clear puri- 
ty of color. The market should be 
generally supplied with this plant, but 
it is still little known. It was report- 
ed in the Arboretum Bulletin of May 
18, 1921. —PAUL FROST. 





LIVING FENCES 





Every spring I drive out a certain 
road several times just to see a hedge 
of Forsythia in bloom. It is a glori- 
ous mass of yellow, extending clear 
across the front of the lot, 100 feet. It 
must give its owner a world of pleas- 
ure. 

When the flowers have faded it is 
closely pruned like a privet hedge. New 
growths reach out during the summer 
but never give it a straggly effect and 
the abundance of the new wood in- 
sures a wealth of bloom the follow- 
ing spring. 

We take great delight in a hedge of 
Hibiscus syriacus. Several years ago 
we bought a number of two-year-old 
plants, single pink and white varieties, 
planted them fifteen inches apart, al- 
ternating the colors and cut them back 
to a height of about fifteen inches, 
They were the slowest plants we ever 
saw to start growing, but finally after 
weeks of dormancy, and when our 
patience was almost exhausted, buds 
started to push out. Beginning about 
the middle of July there are blooms 
in great profusion for about ten weeks. 
To make sure of the bloom the plants, 
which reach about three and a half 
to four feet in height, are cut back to 
about fifteen inches each spring. 

—P. T. BARNES. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 





USING PAPER POTS 





Some flower lovers who have coun- 
try homes complain that they find it 
difficult to grow annuals because they 
do not leave the city until after the 
date when seed should be planted. 
This difficulty may be overcome by 
the simple plan of starting seeds in 
flats or boxes of earth in the kitchen 
window, and transplanting the seed- 
lings to paper pots. In these paper 
pots the started plants may be moved 
without difficulty to the country home. 
It is not necessary to remove them 
from the pots when they are set into 
the ground, as the paper will soon rot 
away. When the pots are to be used 
a second time, the plants can be re- 
moved by giving the soil a good wet- 
ting so that the ball of earth will re- 
main intact. When this plan is fol- 
lowed plants will go on growing with- 
out any check. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 




















A recipe for an evening of pure de- 
light: One open fire, one easy chair 
with a high back, one foot stool, and 
a copy of the American Rose Annual 
for 1924. As a matter of fact, there 
is material enough in this Annual to 
occupy several evenings. It is a won- 
der to me that Mr. J. Horace McFar- 
land, the editor, and his collaborators, 
can go on making this official publica- 
tion of the American Rose Society 
better every year. This year’s edition, 
with its 200 pages, is bigger than any 
of its predecessors and unsurpassed by 
none in the variety of its contents 
and the helpfulness of its suggestions. 
Incidentally New England, Boston in 
particular, and in a way the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, have 
exceptional prominence. 

One of the special features of this 
year’s Annual is a discussion of the 
question “Why Do Roses Winter 
Kill?” with suggestions that should 
prove of no little value to amateurs 
who have not been successful in pro- 
tecting their more tender plants. One 
thing seems quite definite—that to 
keep Roses from successive freezing, 
sun exposure, and thawing, and from 
exposure to drying winds, is the first 
essential of Rose protection. 

There are notes on Roses which have 
made good in Canada, Colorado, and 
in northern parts of the continent, and 
also on those which are adapted for 
States as far south as Florida. Dr. 


William L. Hess, of Denver, finds 
Carmine Pillar the first of 150 varie- 
ties to bloom. He lists Climbing 
American Beauty, Bess Lovett, Amer- 
ican Pillar, Dr. Van Fleet, Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, and Baroness Van 
Ittersum, as among his favorites. He 
says that Purity blooms better than 
Silver Moon, and that Freedom, also 
a semi-double white, has better foli- 
age than either. He finds that the 
climbing Cecile Brunner blooms at in- 
tervals all summer, and that the climb- 
ing Orleans, a brilliant carmine with 
white center, is an ever bloomer with 
him, as is also Ghasline de Feligonde, 
with clusters of yellow flowers. With- 
out doubt these varieties will be test- 
ed by other growers, for the one thing 
wanted in the shape of a climbing 
Rose is a variety which will bloom 
throughout the season. Dr. Hess 
writes with enthusiasm of the new 
yellow Rose Souvenir de Claudius Per- 
net, which, he says, never fades and 
is the best yellow in his garden. He 
also likes Golden Emblem, with its 
clear yellow buds, and puts Crusader 
at the head of his red varieties, call- 
ing it an ideal Rose in form, petalage, 
and growth. This, by the way, is the 
Rose which was originated in Hadley, 
Mass. Dr. Hess says also that Hill’s 


America leads the rest of the pink 
varieties, having shown no faults to 
date, unless, perhaps, a slight tenden- 
cy to turn blue with age. 


Common- 





a 
wealth, another New England Rose 
is a close second. Pilgrim, which orig. 
inated in Hadley, Mass., is given , 


high place. It is interesting to fing 
that these Roses are doing so well jg 
the open ground, as most of them 
were developed as greenhouse gyp. 
jects. 


The scope of this year’s Annual js 
remarkable, taking in Germany, China, 
Japan and Australia, as well as gj 
parts of America. 

Not the least important section of 
the book is one entitled “Rose Notes,” 
wherein is contained a vast amount 
of exceedingly valuable information, 
all contributed by genuine Rose groy. 
ers. Mr. Frank Flett, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, says that Roses can be sx. 
cessfully grafted out of doors under 
bottles, any wide-mouthed bottle, like 
a pickle bottle or a preserving jar. | 
should be done about the middle or 
end of July, by the cleft grafting 
process, but without the use of wax. 


Professor Stephen F. Hamblin 
director of the Botanic Garden of Har. 
vard University, writes thus: “As an 
insecticide try the soap powder, Lux 
on aphis, slugs and leaf hopper, a 
well as caterpillars. One-half of a 
ten-cent package in two gallons of 
warm water, in fine spray, kills these 
slugs and injures neither the tenderest 
foliage nor the petals. It cleans the 
pump, and is not unpleasant in one's 
face. No more tobacco or whale oil 
for me!” Any amateur who follows 
Professor Hamblin’s suggestion and 
finds that it works, will ‘say that this 
alone is worth the $3.00 which men- 
bership in the American Rose Society 
costs. 


Robert Seaver, of Jamaica Pilais, 
tells how he grows Gloire de Dijon 
this cold climate. His method is to 
handle it as a dwarf and not asa 
climber, and in the middle of October, 
when the ground is soft, to drive a 
six-foot stake into the middle of each 
bush. Then, after the ground has be 
come frozen, he hills up with earth 
about twelve inches, adding straw 
manure outside, then covering witl 
long straw to the top of the stake 
He says that his garden in winter tt 
sembles a miniature Indian village, @ 
fact to which I can testify, as I know 
it well. I know, too, that the Gloire 
de Dijon Roses which Mr. Seave 
grows are among the most beautiful 
creations that can be imagined. The 
Rose itself is wonderfully beautiful 
and has the advantage of coming ve 
early in the spring, as well as lasting 
until late in the autumn. Mr. Seave 
gets an unusually large amount of 
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bloom by pinching off each stem when 
the shoots are three feet long, thus 
causing them to flower along the whole 
jength of the cane. 

All this is merely skimming the 
cream from the year book. One must 
spend hours with it in order to ab- 


sorb, to even a degree, the informa- 


tion which it imparts. 





FRAGRANCE OF TULIPS 





I have read with interest several 
articles regarding Tulips, and the ques- 
tion of their fragrance. Benjamin 
Auten writes in the issue of Febru- 
ary 15, “the sweeter they smell, the 
more disagreeable’—but I think he 
must refer to the ordinary Tulip’s 
odor. If he had had the pleasure of 
being near Don Pedro Tulips I feel 
sure Mr. Auten would say they were 
deliciously fragrant— unless he also 
thinks Freesias have a disagreeable 
odor, because they are similar to me 
in their fragrance. 

John Scheepers is authority for 
crediting Louis XIV with having the 
same fragrance as Don Pedro and 
there are probably many others, espe- 
cially the Breeder Tulips, the richest 
colored ones of all. 

I do think, however, that most Tulips 
lack pleasant odor and some have 
just a sweet odor—not a rich quality. 

—GERTRUDE W. PHILLIP. 

Swampscott, Mass. 





BLASTING OF PEONY BUDS 





Why does a three-year-old Peony 
lose all its buds by blasting each year? 
Ihave a fine plant which I cannot get 
into bloom. 

The blasting of the Peony buds is 
probably due to the need of phos- 
phoric acid to develop the blossom. 
We would suggest the use of about a 
half handful to a handful of this ferti- 
lizer, raking it very loosely over the 
plant just before it comes up in the 
spring. 

If phosphoric acid is not available 
then use about double the quantity of 
ground bone or bone meal. We think 
that this will in a large measure cor- 
rect the trouble. 

Had this difficulty occurred but one 
Stason we might say that it was due 
{0 possibly a late frost which many 
times will nip the buds so that they 
will turn black when they are about 
the size of a marble. 





DIVIDING PERENNIALS 





_ Many of the perennials can be 
in the spring, and in the case 
of two or three it is very important 





that the work be done at this season. 
The only way to succeed with hardy 
Chrysanthemums is to separate the 
clumps every year, the work being 
done as early as possible. Very small 
divisions will make blooming plants 
by the end of the season, and the 
Chrysanthemums will multiply and 
flourish to a much greater extent than 
if allowed to go several years without 
being separated. 

The Japanese Anemones also re- 
quire division in the spring for best 
results. They are among the finest of 
all autumn-blooming perennials, and 
are not difficult to handle if spring 
division is practised and if the plants 
are given a Somewhat sheltered posi- 
tion, even though shaded to some ex- 
tent, and covered with leaves in the 
fall. 





JERUSALEM CHERRIES 





In late years the Jerusalem Cherry 
(Solanum Capsicastrum) has become 
a familiar and interesting house plant. 
Large numbers are purchased from 
florists every autumn, but there is no 
reason why the plants should not be 
grown at home. If the seeds are 
sown in boxes of earth in the house 
or in a hot bed in April, the young 
plants will be well grown by June, 
at which time they may be plunged 
out of doors or in cold frames, not 
being removed from the pots. They 
are very tender and‘so must be taken 
indoors as soon as frost threatens in 
the autumn. Then, if kept in a warm 
room and given weekly doses of liquid 
manure, they will be in fruit by Christ- 
mas or New Year’s. 





THE MAX GRAF ROSE 


After being practically out of the 
market for several years, the Max 
Graf Rose is again in commerce. This 
is a very interesting Rose, with a 
trailing habit, the exact parentage of 
which is not known. It was first 
found in the nursery owned by James 
H. Bowditch, at ‘Pomfret Center, 
Conn., and is meeting with favor as a 
ground cover. Its foliage is a fine 
dark green, and it seems immune to 
all fungus troubles. It is perfectly 
hardy, requires no protection in win- 
ter, and produces pink flowers freely 
in June. The Max Graf Rose is likely 
to be used widely as a variation from 
the Wichuraianas. 








SPRAYING ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS 


Some of the ornamental shrubs and 
trees are just as much in need of 





spraying before they start to grow in 
the spring as are the fruit trees, be- 
ing infested with the San Jose and 
other scale. Lilacs, Japanese Quinces 
and the common Snowball are fre- 
quently infested. Even the Dogwoods, 
the Rugosa Roses and the’ flowering 
Crabs are sometimes killed by San 
Jose scale. The only way to control 
this scale is to spray while the plants 
are dormant, that is, before growth 
commences, and lime sulphur is the 
best remedy. Dry lime sulphur mixed 
with water at the rate of one pound 
to three gallons gives a spray of the 
proper strength. It is preferably put 
on with a spray pump having consid- 
erable force. 

These suggestions are for shrub- 
bery which is located in the garden. 
The dry lime sulphur spray is not to 
be recommended for plants which 
stand close to a house, as the material 
stains both brick and painted wood 
very badly. One of the miscible oil 
sprays can be substituted under such 
conditions. Indeed, the miscible oils 
give satisfaction under all conditions. 

This same lime sulphur spray is 
valuable for Rose plants and Peony 
clumps. It is said to be a preventive 
for Peony wilt (Botrytis Blight) if 
applied just before the buds appear. 





PHYSALIS FRANCHETII 





The Ground Cherry (Physalis Fran- 
chetii) has long been known, but un- 
til recently has been neglected by ama- 
teurs and commercial growers. About 
two years ago its great value as a 
decorative plant was discovered in this 
country, and now roots of it are being 
grown in such numbers that one grow- 
er quotes it in lots of 10,000 as well 
as in smaller lots. 

Introduced to horticulture in 1894 
by James Veitch & Sons, W. Watson, 
writing from London to “Garden and 
Forest” in 1895, after he had grown 
it one season, said: “It is worth grow- 
ing for the sake of its fruits in the 
autumn, which, if cut with the stems, 
would be popular for floral decora- 
tions.” It took us Yankees nearly 
thirty -years to appreciate its good 
qualities. 

The inflated calyces are two to three 
inches in diameter, of a glowing, trans- 
lucent orange-vermilion, and when 
used as in indoor decoration in bril- 
liantly lighted rooms the translucent 
“balloons” appear as diminutive, illu- 
minated Chinese lanterns. It is easily 
grown from seed in any garden soil 
or from roots, which should be set 
four inches deep. The color holds 
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well. I know a bunch that has hung 
over the edge of a picture frame for 
nearly two years arfd it has faded but 
little. In the fall, when color in the 
garden has become scarce, Physalis 
Franchetii will light up what would 
otherwise be a grab garden. 
—P. T. B. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





AN EARLY AZALEA 





Rhododendron (Azalea) Schlippen- 
bachii is one of the commonest shrubs 
of Korea and often forms the domi- 
nant undergrowth in open woods. 
From Korea it crosses into northeast- 
ern Manchuria where it grows on the 
shores of Possiet “Bay; it occurs also 
in two localities in northern Japan. In 
Korea this Azalea on the wind-swept 
grass-covered cliffs of the coast grows 
less than a foot high but flowers 
abundantly. In the forests of the in- 
terior it often grows to a height of 
fifteen feet and forms a tall and slender 
or a broad and shapely shrub. 

This plant grows further north than 
any other Azalea, with the exception 
of the North American Rhodora. The 
thermometer in the region of the Dia- 
mond Mountains usually registers every 
winter a temperature of 35° to 40° 
below zero Fahrenheit. There is, 
therefore, no reason why this Aza- 
lea should not flourish in the coldest 
parts of New England. Its hardiness 
and the beauty of its flowers make it 
one of the most valuable shrubs, if 
not the most valuable, which north- 
eastern North America has obtained 
from northeastern Asia. This Azalea, 
however, is still rare in gardens. The 
seeds germinate freely, but the seed- 
lings have proved difficult to manage, 
and many have been lost in at- 
tempts to transplant them. The seed- 
lings, too, make only one growth in 
the season and so increase slowly. It 
is therefore doubtful if the spread of 
this plant will be as rapid in American 
gardens as was hoped a few years ago 
when it was first brought to this 
country. 

Nevertheless, some of the nursery- 
men are cataloguing it and some large 
plants exist in different parts of the 
country. 





MR. WILSON’S LECTURE 


The second of Mr. E. H. Wilson’s 
Jackson Dawson Memorial lectures 
will be delivered at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Tuesday, April 8. The sub- 
ject will be “The Flowers of the 
Orient,” and the tickets will cost fifty 
cents. 


PALMS AND THEIR CARE 
IN THE HOME 





Palms may not stand the same 
amount of neglect as the Aspidistras 
and Sanseverias but they have a grace 
which is lacking in these plants. Good 
points about them are the facts that 
they remain green and inviting the 
year around; that they may be stood 
on the porch or plunged into the gar- 
den in moderate shade through the 
hot months; that they require repot- 
ting but seldom; that they will grow 
in rather dark locations where flower- 
ing plants would be complete failures, 
and that they are comparatively free 
from insect pests. 

The best of the more robust grow- 
ing Palms for house culture are Ken- 
tias Belmoreana and Forsteriana. The 
first named is the best of the erect 
varieties adaptable for house culture; 
the foliage is of a rich, dark green col- 
or and leaves arch pleasingly. At one 
time the Fan Palm (Latania borboni- 
ca), was more popular than it is to- 
day. It is so lusty a grower and 
spreads so much that it soon grows 
beyond the limits of any but very spa- 
cious rooms. One of the toughest 
Palms for the home is Raphis flabel- 
liformis, each plant of which throws 
up a number of shoots, with leaves that 
are very much divided and quite grace- 
ful. This Palm will stand in a dark- 
er location, and show less ill effects 
from hard treatment than any other 
kind. 

A Palm which in recent years has 
jumped into great popularity is the 
symmetrical growing and very grace- 
ful Phoenix Roebelenii, a dwarf-grow- 
ing form of the Date Palm, a native 
of Assam and Cochin China. This 
is unquestionably much the best vari- 
ety to grow on a stand on account of 
its shapeliness and moderate habit. 

As a table Palm nothing equals the 
light and airy Cocos Weddeliana, 
which is sold in great numbers and 
succeeds well in quite small pots. It 
does not make many roots and on 
that account should only be placed in 
small receptacles. 

Palms need either repotting or top- 
dressing when their roots show bare 
on the surface. Pots should in all 
cases be clean and provided with good 
drainage; firm potting is necessary. 
A compost of fibrous pasture loam, 
to which some sand and a little leaf 
mold or very old decayed manure 
is added, will suit all Palms, and any 
necessary potting is best done in the 


spring, just when the real growing 
season starts. Often the removal of 
some of the old surface soil with 4 
pointed stick, replacing it with a top. 
dressing of new soil will be all that js 
needed. Plants well established will 
be benefited By weak applications of 
liquid manure in summer, while a top- 
dressing of Clays’ fertilizer once or 
twice in the same period will be ap. 
preciated by all well-rooted plants, 

About the only insects which trouble 
Palms are various members of the 
scale family. The large soft brown 
variety is most readily removed if the 
plants are given a spraying of Wil 
son’s Plant Oil, Aphine or some other 
reliable insecticide. This will not re 
move the scales, but will loosen them 
so that they can be brushed off or 
removed with a dry sponge. The small 
narrow, dark-colored Trinidad scale is 
sometimes very bad in the moist at- 
mosphere of a greenhouse but is less 
troublesome in the home. A tooth- 
brush will remove it as well as any- 
thing having the foliage dry when 
cleaning it. Sponging the leaves oc- 
casionally will make the plants look 
brighter, will discourage scales, and 
greatly improve the health of the 
plants. Standing them outdoors in 
mild weather when it is raining is 
also to be recommended. 


—WILLIAM N. CRAIG. 





LINARIA 





The gardener who is looking for 
something a little different from most 
plants seen in greenhouses would do 
well to try a few plants of Linaria mar- 
ocaana (Toad Flax) in one corner of 
a bench. Sow the seed in August 
prick off small clumps in boxes, plant- 
ing out later in the bench 5 inches 
apart, in fairly light soil, keeping the 
side shoots pinched off, and early # 
the new year the plants will give # 
wealth of dainty snapdragon-like flow 
ers in lovely soft shades of pink, yc 
low, purple. Mixed with other flow 
ers they have a charming effect. The 
plants grow about 15 inches high and 
enjoy a temperature of 45 to 50 d 
grees. 

—W. H. GOLBY. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Photo by Harlan P. Kelsey. 


Strong plants, with ball 6-9 in. 


Strong plants, with ball 9-12 in. 
Strong plants, with ball 12-18 in. 
Strong plants, with ball 18-24 in. 


KELSEY 
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THE HONEY PALM 





Palms! The very name suggests 
sunny, southern countries, days on the 
Nile, the plaza before the Cathedral 
at Lima, the wild, rocky canyons of 
Palm Springs, California, where the 
Washington Palm looks well, and is 
indigenous. Beside the Washington 
Palm with its dried leaves hanging 
down around the trunk here in the 
Botanic Garden of Santiago, there is 
the Honey Palm or Jubaea specta- 
bilis, different from any we have seen 
in other countries. The trees grow 
from twenty to thirty feet high with 
a grey bark, with circular ridges about 
two feet apart around the trunk. The 
bunches of fruit resemble those of the 
Date Palm, but its edible part is the 
aut, and not the flesh as in the date. 
We tasted the honey in our hotel and 
found it more like a delicate molasses 
than the honey of our apiaries. 

Other trees of interest in the Botanic 
Garden at Santiago are the “Quillai,” 
the bark of which makes a good lather 
for soap, and the “Peumo” which has a 
small red fruit. Both these Chilean 
tees have small leaves like our live 
Oaks, Making them well adapted for 

country, where sometimes there 
are only eight rainy days in the year. 




















WELL AS BUSHY PLANTS, 


Per Per 

Each 10 100 
$78 $6.75 $60.00 + Clumps with ball 
1.25 11.25 102.00 Clumps with ball 
1.50 13.50 120.00 Clumps with ball 


Send for new catalog of Hardy American Plants 


Salem, Massachusetts | 


MOUNTAIN-LAUREL, Kalmia latifolia, 


Perhaps the most characteristic and exquisite of our Hardy American Broadleaf Evergreen Shrubs. 
Arnold Arboretum they are rightly used in large masses bordering the beautiful driveways and also on the hill- 
sides with a sturdy background of Hemlocks and other trees. 
bushes with the dark, shiny leaves are most ornamental the year round. 


BOXFORD-HIGHLANDS NURSERY HAS THOUSANDS OF SPLENDID BLOOM- 
ING SIZE CLUMPS, AS 


Of surpassing beauty when in full bloom, yet the 


SMALL AND LARGE 





Sa a ne — ill 
at Arnold Arboretum. 
At the 


Fer Per 

Each 10 100 
18-24 in. $3.00 $27.00 $240.00 
2-3 ft. 4.00 26.00 324.00 
3-4 ft. 6.00 54.00 486.00 

















Our oak trees, sycamores, and mul- 
berries grow in Santiago, but they do 
not look as if they enjoyed their dust- 
covered leaves. 

A pretty feature of many of the 
houses are the roof gardens, where 
Petunias are often growing. 

On our way from Valparaiso to San- 
tiago we saw fields blue with Chicory 
and yellow with Elschotzia or Califor- 
nia Poppies. Wild Fuchsias were also 
growing on the cliffs of Valparaiso. 

A soft pink lily, like the Lilium can- 
didum roseum, is much used in decora- 
tions here on the tables of the hotel, 
on the altars of the churches, and in 
the market stalls. 

—M. R. CASE. 

Santiago, Chile, 

February 17, 1924. 





IRIS PALLIDA DALMATICA 





This is one of the finest, if not the 
finest Iris in existence today. Its ori- 
gin is not known; an Iris of this name 
is described and pictured in Gerarde’s 
Herbal (1597), but it is not the plant 
that we know today. Mr. Dykes states 
that there is no native Iris in Dal- 
matica that resembles it, and he is 
convinced that it is a garden hybrid be- 
tween Iris pallida and I. ‘cengialti. 





Added to the confusion of its origin, 
is the present mixup in both American 
and European nurseries. There are at 
least a dozen distinct varieties mas- 
querading under its name, among 
them being Albert Victor, Brionense, 
Celeste, Mandraliscae, Odoratissima, 
Rembrandt, and Violacea grandiflora. 
This confusion was evident in the re- 
cent Iris Symposium when eight jur- 
ors gave Pallida Dalmatica ratings be- 
low 9, while in the same Symposium 
no votes below 9 were cast for Prin- 
cess Beatrice which has been exploit- 
ed as an improved form of Pallida 
Dalmatica introduced in England 
about 30 years ago. 

As plants of Pallida Dalmatica that 
have existed in private gardens in this 
country for over a century have proven 
identical with Princess Beatrice it 
seems high time that nurseries and 
gardens should check up their stock, 
and remove the label Pallida Dalmati- 
ca from the many inferior varieties 
with which it has been associated. 

The true Pallida Dalmatica makes 
a majestic mass 40 inches or more in 
height which at once sets it apart from 
all other Iris. It is a clear lavender, 
the flowers exceptionally large and 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
On the Famous Lafayette Highway, Seabrook, N. H. 


Telephone Newburyport 1263-2 


PREPAID PRICES—STOCK GUARANTEED TRUE TO 
NAME—PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Choicest Gladioli 





‘Have A Hobby 
Grow Some Glads” 


Surplus Bulbs from a 
Hobby Garden 
18 Horticulture Special No. 1 $1 
bulbs, extra good varieties 
50 Horticulture Special No. 2 $2 
bulbs, a rainbow of color 
HORTICULTURE EXTRA 
100 SPECIAL NO. 3 $10 
bulbs, many of them high- 
priced varieties. An excellent mixture. 
A list of named varieties on request 


Os & Irvi Moody Available Surplus 
CMate Se of 









—ALL BULBS 1% UP IN SIZE — 


























{ 
Many Verieties Each Dozen Each Dozen ' 
A. B. Kunderd $ .40 $4.50 LOVELINESS $ .10 $1.00 ] 
Alice Tiplady 10 1.00 Mary Pickford 15 1.50 
(D) American Beauty .45 5.00 Mr. Mark 08 -90 ; 
Anna Eberius 15 1.75 MRS, F. C. PETERS 40 4.50 
GLADIOLUS OFFERS Byron L. Smith 25 2.50 Mrs. F. Pendleton -06 60 € 
Capt. eae = sas — - E. Bothin 25 2.50 a 
Crimson Glow x ° rs. Dr. Norton 10 1.00 
ee Dorothy McKibbin AZ 1.25 Mona Lisa 15 «1.50 
Cc. 24 large-flowering bulbs, mixed Elf .30 3.50 Myra 10 1.00 
Se a E. J. Shaylor 12 125 Orange Glory ‘10 1.00 
pecial offers for are apa Eugene Lefebore 30 3.50 0. W. Halliday 08 90 
Catalog of XXXX varieties at moderate prices Evelyn Kirtland 05 50 Peace 10 =:1.00 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR FLORA 10 1.00 Pink Wonder 25 2.50 
Wrentham, Mass. GOLD 60 7.00 Prince of Wales 05 50 
Golden Measure 25 2.50 PURPLE GLORY 50 5.00 
Golden Glory -25 3.00 Rev. Ewbank AS 1.75 
Gretchen Zang -10 1.00 Red-White-Gold -10 1.00 
Halley yo = a ASH 25 2.50 
Herada - se Glory -20 2.25 
D ~ RARE AND Jenny Lind -40 4.50 Scarlano .08 -80 
QNiUaAS UNIQUE Jewell 25 3.00 Schwaben 05 50 
Joe Coleman e . . T. Kent ° 1.50 
Choicest recognized prize winners Kunderd Glory 07 5 War 05 ‘50 
Catalog upon request Le Mar. Foch 10 1.00 White Glory 10 1.00 
GORDON F. WAASER Lilly White 10 1.00 White Wonder 25 2.50 
Louise 20 2.25 1910 Rose 08 80 


1618-130 Street 





Mixture of 100 Blooming Size Bulbs, 1 inch up, $2.00 


For planting Stock and Bulblets of these and other varieties 
Send for Complete List 


Richmond Hill, L. L, N. Y. 







fragrant, the falls flaring to horizontal. 
It blooms five or six days later than 
most of the blue pallidas, and to get 


a long season of bloom of this general North River Farms Gladioli 
color it is well to plant Brionense and oiamens . 
Mandraliscae with it. GC avV~ a~ O O ste "March Only — 


It has been criticised as being a shy One bulb of each of the following 












bloomer and subject to root rot in some (JARD ENS varieties for $5.00 
he eid ” Adeline Kent, Anthony B. Kunderd, Chatem 
a “ The — gore could be $O BILLERICA, MASS. Thery Davi r Siar he White rod 
rought against many other varieties GEORGE L. FISH othy McKibbin, E. J. Shaylor, Purple Glay, 
‘ 2 ° 1910 Rose, Remembrance, Rose Glory, Hiawatha, 
and is not sufficiently troublesome to DAHLIA SPECIALIST and Louise, Mme. Mounet-Sully, Rosalind, Golden 
keep anyone who loves flowers from GLADIOLI ENTHUSIAST Glory, Willis E. Fryer, Golden Measure. 


Z Each bulb properly labelled and sent Postpaid 
ag it. hay Send for Price List 

ate years many new Irises have NORTH RIVER FARMS 
been introduced with this same general “Oh! the Spring Time is coming Marshfield, Mass. 


: : And the merry month of May. 
coloring, but of larger size, due to the Soon the Meadows will be bloom- 
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parentage. Amas, Cypriana or Tro- ing 
jana Caterina, Lady Foster, and Lord With the Flowers fresh and 
of June, are among the most famous gay.” GLADIOLI PLANTING ~~ 
of these, but while these newer varie- Which reminds us that it is time meni aoe aie — 
ties have their place I do not feel that to ene Iris. a lle ee No, 5 No. 5 1000 
they, in any way, lessen the value of pe tae oe ee what came Brenchicyensis eo aa po: 
; ; 7 cago te c c 
Pallida Dalmatica, for none of them in this morning’s mail — March Gracheriosk 0c 30c 36¢ 
can equal it in form. 5th: Halley % 50e see a” 
sa ae “ wn ff the West naependence c 
. : oe Coast of Florida on an island Mrs. Francis King 50c 40c ##e 
Philadelphia, Pa. in the Gulf of Mexico, I have Principine 50c 400 a 
heard praises of your Iris, Panama 60c + rH 
Peonies and Phlox. As I am ane a ae 
a flower lover I am asking for woe OES : -m soe BOC 18 
R Oo S E S & copy of your ‘ake aavees Primulinus Hybrids 35c 25¢ 36¢ 
Sack. Octambtn, Uatianse, Ophe- para pmtntatan 0 ee aa atte nan ee a 
stoc olum ance, Ophe- “ ts mos?’ : ; ‘ Tenge A 
lia, Butterfly, Hadley, Sunburst, He who serves best profits Retail Price List of Gladioli, imei and 
and other desirable varieties. 3 Perennials on reques $l) 
for $1.00, 12 for $3.00, postpaid. HENRY ENGEL 
R. J. GIBBINS Mt. Holly, N. J. R. No. 1, Finleyville, Pa. 
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PLANT MORE LILACS 


LILAC DAY 


Is an annual event in Highland Park and 
Rochester. Thousands come from far and 
near and a special excursion from Canada is 
run every year. It would be interesting to 
know just how many have seen and admired 
this great collection of Lilacs, the largest in 
this country and one of the largest in the 
world, surpassing that in the famous Arnold 
Arboretum and rivaling that at Nancy, France. 
Our beautiful Catalogue and Planting Guide 
will tell you more about Rochester Lalacs, also 
Fruits, Nut, and Ornamental Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Perennial Plants, 
ete. Send us your name and we will send you 


acopy of this book postpaid. 
Just Ask for Catalogue ‘‘H’’ 


Kya" GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
* GLENWOOD NURSERY 
~~ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“Famous Since 
the Sixties” 














A NEW VERBENA “MAYFLOWER” 


Magnificent new hardy annual. Exquisite pink of the 
és found in the Trailing Arbutus. The fragrant 
flowers are double the size of any other variety. Use- 
for cutting. The blooms remain perfect for a long 
lod. Showy in large beds or borders, as the plants 
&re completely covered with flowers throughout the 
mer and early Autumn. Pot-grown plants only, 
oat after May first: 35c each; $3.00 for ten; $25.00 


el DRECK'S Be 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
$l North Market Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Send for Catalogue 





























BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for Visit 
Rose Catalog Nursery 



























This year our descriptive New Rose Catalog, revised 
and enlarged, is more complete than any rose catalog 
which we have ever offered to Rose Lovers. It is 
replete with illustrations and descriptions of the larg- 
est and most complete collection of Roses in America. 
Seventy-five varieties of Roses are portrayed in color. 

A copy of this complete Rose Catalog will be mailed 
to those who intend to plant roses. Ready to mail in 
February. 

We grow and have ready for delivery several hun- 
dred thousand rose plants in several hundred vari- 
eties. All are two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown 
plants. 

In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything 
for the complete planting of every style of garden. 
Please let us have your list of wants for prices. 


Ask for our Catalog of Hardy Old-fashioned Flowers. 





















Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 









Way Bucs Lea 
ty 


~~ 






















Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbis. $90, 1-2 bbis. $50, 10 gals. $20, 
5 gals. $10 


CradreiMign: 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. 

to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
business.s. Established 1916. Write for infor- 

mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 





Glad Greetings 


FROM NEW ENGLAND 
10 of Fischer’s Best Introductions 


One bulb and 12 bulblets 
of the following: 


Dr. R. T. Jackson 
Harmonia 

Henry C. Goehl 
John Alden 


Mrs. William E. Clark 
Prima Donna 
Priscilla Alden 
Sunnymede 
And the exquisite orchid shad- 
ed Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 1.50 


New England grown bulbs 
are the best in the world 


Send for list of the 100 best Glads 


We also specialize in Irises 
Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 


Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon, Mass. 


15 Tons HARDWOOD ASHES, 
delivered to your own railway 
station, in bulk, $23 per ton. 


15 tons in 100-Ib. jute sacks, 
delivered for $25 per ton. 


5-ton lots, 100 sacks, delivered 
for $150. 


2-ton lots, 40 sacks, 
for $60. 


10 sacks, 1,000 lIbs., delivered 
for $20, your railway station. 


GEORGE STEVENS 


Peterborough, 


delivered 


Ontario 


KINKADE .GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
APractical, Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, 
Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Fruit Growers, 
Nurserymen &Lawnwork 4 
American Farm Machine(o. Weg 
2584 University Ave. 8.E. 4 
Minneapolis Minn, 





ee, 


Grow Glorious ‘“*Glads” 
and be glad 
- GRAND PRIZE MIXTURE 
50c a doz. — or 100 for $3.50 
Postpaid to third zone 
Catalog for the asking 
AZRO M. DOWS - Lowell, Mans, 














while in bloom. 


Nos. 1 2 3 + 
360 850 $40 $30 





KIRCHHOFF’S SEEDLING MIXED, Per Thousand 


Cash with order, please 


W. E. OLMSTED 


Successor to W. E. Kirchhoff, Sr. 


Bulblets and 
No.6 Mixed 
$5 per quart 


5 6 
$20 $15 


Monterey, Calif, 


es .__ 
“MANY ARE CULLED, BUT FEW ARE CHOSEN” 


is Mr. Kirchhoff’s motto in selecting seedlings. So here I am with 
a quantity of unnamed seedlings, which are usually bought up by 
Florists to plant in their show gardens and fer which they often 
receive as high as three dollars a bulb from visitors selecting same 

















DAHLIA 
PINK TRIUMPHANT 
Hard to beat. Try it. It 
received the highest of 
: Merit Points in Storrs, 
s| Conn., Trial Gardens, 
1922. Oolor clear Radi- 
ance rose pink. $10.00 
trade discounts. DENIS- 
TON’S DAHLIA GAR- 
DEN, R. D. 12, Box 529, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasse- 
Cattleyas, ete. =... 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


“+ 
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When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 


HORTICULTURE 





ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES 


Su b Stock 8 b» Varieties 
nd for beautiful flustrated 
peeny booklet. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner: | 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 


uxou wm Toh lias 


Send for our catalog 


SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 











ARE YOU INTERESTED IN GROW. 
ING THE NEWER VARIETIES OF 
GLADIOLI? If you are, it would be 
advisable to send for my price list, 
offering Catherina, Light Blue 2 
Duchess of Wellington, Ruffled White 
50c, Gold $1.00, Imperator Large White 
$2.00, Maiden’s Blush 15c, Mrs. F.C 
Peters Lavender 75c, Pink Wonder Sle, 
Red Canna (Holland) 15c, Rev. Ew- 
bank Blue 30c, White City 50c, White 
Perfection $2.50, White Wonder bt. 
Wm. Copel and Lavender 25c, Jacobs 
Von Bierius Violet. One-inch bulbs 30, 
F. A. WETZEL, 1324 Butternut &, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


PURE STOCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 





DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 








128 Concord. St. - Portland, Me 
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GLADIOLI — The King of Flowers 


We specialize in preparing high-grade assortments at very rea- 
sonable prices for people who are not well enough acquainted with 
variety names to make satisfactory selections. 
attention to this and have been able to please many customers. We 
Our little descriptive list of about 100 varieties 
may prove of interest and we will gladly mail it on request. 

F. F. & F. 0. SHEPARDSON - 


invite correspondence. 











GLADIOLI 
KUNDERD’S Prims. — Capella, 
Dexter, Myra, Linton, Sedan and 
Sirius—Collection. 

2 each $1.50 — 3 each $2.00 
Cc. SYLVA, $.35 M. FOCH (K), $.30 
MRS. PETERS, $.75 each 
All Postage Prepaid; Cash with Order 
8S. A. SWIFT - - Woburn, Mass. 





We give personal 


- MANSFIELD, MASS. 





CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dablias 


Booklets Free 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ine. 
Wenham, Mass. 


dl 
ee 











ROSA HYBRIDA MAX GRAF 


This superb new trailing and climbing Rose, absolutely hardy, should 
be bought where it originated. ‘ 


STRONG OUTDOOR-GROWN PLANTS, $1 EACH — $7.50 FOR 10 


HITI NURSERIES, Pomfret Center, Conn. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreans and Roses 


Send us jour list 


TH BARNES BROS. NURSERY 00. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 
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grown. 


decorative work. 
dark green, and is a remarkable 


per dozen; $75.00 per 100. 


Tarrytown 
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] : New Golden Yellow Rose 
MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGF,~ 


This wonderful new golden yellow rose, which we are introducing 
this season, is the best all-around yellow rose that we have ever 
It is similar in habit to Ophelia and Mme. Butterfly, but in 
color, deep golden yellow, which deepens into a rich orange yellow 
as the flower develops. Most of the yellow roses now grown lose 
their color and lighten as the flower develops, but this variety deep- 
ens and is the best keeping variety after being cut that we have. 
It is splendid for corsage work, arm bouquets, and all other floral 
This variety has splendid foliage, very distinct, 


producing sort. Grafted plants, 


extra heavy, 34-inch pots, ready in May and June, $1.00 ench; $10.00 


Packing added extra at cost 


F. R. PEARSON 


Tel. Tarrytown 48 


New Yerk 





Alexander’s Dahlias 


My catalog, illustrated in colors, and contain- 
ing valuable cultural notes as well as complete 
lists of Dahlias, Gladioli, Peonies, Phlox and 
Iris, is free—and now is the time to send for it. 


J. K,. ALEXANDER 
(Established 1892) 
The World’s Largest Dahlia Grower 
$2 Central St., Kast Bridgewater, Mass. 








HEBRON HEIGHTS GARDENS 
GLADIOLI 
Le Marechal Foch, Roanoke, Bertrex, No. 5 $6, 
No. 6 $3 per M. Bulblets, 50c M, $2 per qt. 


Panama No.1 $17 No.2 $13 
Peace No.1 $20 No.2 $16 
Halley No. 2 $14 No.3 $10 


E. Kirkland No.2 $22 No.3 $16 
Planting Stock and Bulblets % regular prices 
FRANK FRENIER - Hebronville, Mass. 
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ENS New England Quality, of Varieties Not So Common 
2. Esta (K)—Clean white, ideal for cut flowers. $2.00 per dozen. 
Epheus (K)—Large flowers, beautiful rose pink. $2.50 per dozen. 
ROW- Diana—One of the best reds today. $2.50 per dozen. 
; OF For March one dozen each variety (36 bulbs), $6.00, postpaid. 
ld be List of eighty varieties, Silver Medal Stock, sent on request. 
} in : SAUNDERS GARDENS B.M. & M. E. Latham MANSFIELD, MASS. 
} ————— 
White 
White nanan, pemrescimcy 
be 4 MAPLESHADE QUALITY GLADS THE MASSASOIT GARD 
= Diener’s American Beauty. . .$4.00 T GARDENS 
White Byron L. Smith.............. $2.00 NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 
r Ble, eee re $1.50 ) OE . e 
Tacobs ST MEMOTIUS. cc ccc ccc ccece ° de 52 (GGladioli 
bs Bic, Priced per dozen and sent prepaid. o ‘s @ 
it &t, gdh A may We have thousands of Planting 
R.F.D. No.1 Vanburen, Ohio Stock at bargain prices 
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1% to 2 feet, $2.50 each 
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With every catalog we will send 
@ valuable treatise on 


“How We Grow Our Dahlias” 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 

An GARDENS 
Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 

8t., Dorchester, Mass. 





PICEA KOYAMAI 


(New Japanese Spruce) 


A new Spruce from Japan with lustrous dark green foliage on 
spreading, ascending branches, with branchlets more or less pendent. 
It is of vigorous growth, perfectly hardy, and promises to become 
one of the most useful additions to the list of hardy conifers that 
Japan has given to the gardens of eastern North America. 


Many other new and rare plants are offered in our new Garden 
Annual, now ready. A copy will be mailed free, on request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


SEEDSMEN and NURSERYMEN 
6 SOUTH MARKET STRERT, BOSTON, MASS. 















2% to 3 feet, $3.50 each 


























GLADIOLI 


Mixed Gladiolus of best varieties 
$5.00 per 100, 75c doz., prepaid 
Named DAHLIAS, $3.00 doz. 
Ornamental Shrubs Grape Vines 
Apple, Peach, ete. 

Ask for free Catalog 
E. E. RANDALL 
Nurseryman Reading, Mass. 






















NIZED STANDARD 
INSEOTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lets $2.50 Per Gal. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Aphine Manufacturing Co. 








' MADISON, N. J. 














ACT IMMEDIATELY! 
You can get the 
CHOICEST TW0O-YEAR-OLD, 
FIELD-GROWN ROSES 


From The Padre’s Botanical Gardens 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


at $6 per dozen. Such large, two-year-old plants 
sell usually from $1 up. My selection. 

Here is a chance of a lifetime to get fine 
Gladioli bulbs at only $15 per 1000; extra se- 
lect at $35 and $50 per 1000, the very best. 
Lots per dozén and 100 correspondingly cheap. 

Also a splendid list of the best Dahlias, mostly 
California varieties and my own new produc- 
tions. Ask for Catalogue. .On good orders the 
most liberal discounts will be allowed. 

Also a choice lot of other plants: Delphiniums, 
Tritomas, Moreas, Irises, Montbretias, Agapan- 
thus, etc, 

The receipt of this clearing-out sale is to pro- 
vide some means to carry on this important 
work of plant. breeding on another. plot. 

I will add in every case a most liberal amount 
of extras to compensate you fully for the ex- 
press charges. 

Good illustrated catalogue, containing valuable 
information on Roses, Gladioli and Dahlias, free 
to every bona fide inquiry. 


The PADRE’S BOTANICAL GARDENS 


Rev. George M. A. Schoener, Dr. Phil., Curator 
125 S. Milpas St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 








MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Blooming Size Bulbs, 1” up te 2%” 


Each Doz. 
Lee M. Foch $.10 $1.00 
Lee Immaculee -16 8 §=1.00 
Lily White 10 = §=1.00 
A. Tiplad 16 = 8=1.00 
Crimson Glow 10 #810606 
M. 8S. Burke 26 ~— 2.50 
Jewell 35 3.60 


Add 10c extra per doz. for postage 
L. L. Milarch L. B. 63 Copemish, Mich. 













STAR BRAND ROSES 
oan pen yt Lasay elieebes 
Send for our list. 


ee fel ee 


Rebert Pyle, Pres. 
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Reliable Florists 








Worcester’ s 


Shop 








Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel Park 355 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 














BOLTONIA ASTEROIDES 


5 to 7 Feet 
TO EXCHANGE—For recent in- 
troductions of Gladiolus or Dah- 
lias—named varieties, no mixtures. 
Priced $1.50 dozen, $10.00 per 100. 
Ww. W. WYMAN 
Billings Street, Sharon, Mass. 


























PELARGONIUMS 

Easter Greeting, Lucy Becker, Wur- 
tembergia, Swabian Maid and Bis- 
marck about equally mixed. Have 
2000 3%” thoroughly rooted, ready for 
5’, can be topped, very stocky, clean 
and vigorous; have got to have the 
room. $15 per 100, packing free and 
done with care. If interested, write. 


THE HEIGHTS GREENHOUSES 
Stratham, N. H. 











UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading Fer all this 
Fierist District 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 
Telephone 1552-1558 Columbus 

















GERANIUMS 





Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c: 
in 2% in. pets, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North 8&t., 
North Weymouth, Mass. 












GARDEN BOOK 


should be in every home that 
has a garden. It is a verita- 
ble mine of information on the 
growing of Vegetables and 
Flowers, and articles by lead- 
ing authorities are of absorb- 
ing interest as well as prac- 
tical value. it 

Its 224 pages contain hun- 
dreds of photo-engravings, 
some in natural color, show- 
ing the celebrated Dreer spe- 
cialties in Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants. 
We should like you to have a 
copy of the 1924 Garden Book 
and will send it free, if you 
will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














FLORAL GARDENS 


Nearly sold out of surplus stock. We 
have left about 5000 No. 6 and 1% ats. 
bulblets of Rosa Ash. Bulbs $12.50 per 
1000, bulblets $3.00 per 1000, $10.00 per 
qt., lot $12.50. A few bulblets of Mona 
Lisa and Theda Bara. 


E. M. SANFORD - Madison, N. J. 





100 CATTLEYAS, LABIATA, TRIA- 
NAE SCHRODERAE MOSSIAE, one 
lead, 5 in. pots, $2 and $3. Lelia An- 
ceps, 6 in. pans, $3 and $3.50, 2 and 3 
leads; 100 smaller plants to clear. 50 
seedlings, 3 to 4 years, $3. W. 4H. 
GOLBY, Pond St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF 
HORTICULTURE 








As Required by the Act. of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 





Publisher—Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Boston. Editor and Busi- 
ness Manager—Edward I. Farrington. 
Officers: President— Albert C. Bur- 
rage; Secretary—Edward I. Farrington; 
Treasurer—John S. Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other 
security holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before a 
Notary Public by 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, 
Business Manager. 
April i, 1924. 


Bulbs Must be Sold! 


Land taken for other purposes compels 
immediate disposal of all bulbs. To save 
time and labor, about 40 varieties go into 
one grand mixture, including Crimson 
Glow, Lillywhite, L’Immaculee, War, Peace, 
Mrs. Pendleton, Mrs. F. King, Mrs. Watt, 
Baron MHulot, America, Independence, 
Schwaben, Augusta, etc.; also many Pri- 
mulinus Hyodrids and Dieners. 

100 Blooming Size (1 to 2) $1.50 
100 Blooming Size (% to 1) 1.00 
eee Se Ge Wee csercniserses 3.00 


(Prepaid—Cash with Order) 


HILLCREST GARDENS 


WINCHESTER, MASS. 



















































California Hybridized 
AHLIA SEED 

This seed is scientifically bred, 
and is raised from California's 
finest and largest prize winning 
varieties, which are the finest in 
the World. This mixture contains 
all types and colors. Our rainless 
summers around San Francisco 
Bay make it possible to produce 
hybridized seed of the very high- 
est quality. Dahlias grow very 
easily from seed and new varieties 
are produced in this manner. The 
seed we have sent out in previous 
years have produced many superi- 
or varieties, of which the many 
letters we have received bear tes- 
timony. 
Price per 100 seeds, Private stock 

00 


Price per 50 aseds, Private stock, 
$1.50 


Beltsville, Maryland, 
E. A. Asmus, Feb. 12, 19%. 
Belvedere, Calif. 
Dear Sir: 


Last season we purchased from you oe 
package of your Hybridized Dahlia Seed 
and from this we raised over 100 set 
lings. We saved more seedlings from 
lot for future trial than from over 400 
grown from seed purchased in both East 
and West. 

We enclose our check for $8.00, f@ 
which please send us 100 of your choi 
California Hybridized Dahlia Seed. 
ing you for the favor, we are 

Very truly yours, 
GLAD [Ris GARDENS. 
R. B. Piper, 


Ask for Catalogue 
E. A, ASMUS 
Belvedere - Marin Co. - 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 

building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 

chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. . 
This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 


‘States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 


borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

- Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with 
all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about 
novelties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest 
fee of two dollars a year. 








HORTICULTURE 


()* famous “‘FRIENDSHIP OFFER”’ is unsur- 
passed for value and beauty. 


Austrian Pine Arborvitae Douglas Fir White Spruce 
S%to4ft.tall 2%to%fttall 2to2~“ft.tall 1% to 2 ft. tall 


These specimens are accurately described and fur- 
ther illustrated on pages 29, 34, 40 and 47 of Little 
Tree Farms Year Book. 

They are selected for vigor, beautiful color and 
fine shape. 

The Biggest Offer of the Year, useful wherever 
you need evergreen beauty. 

Shipped with big roots burlap-tied in ball of 
native loam; carefully crated, delivered to transporta- 
tion companies, at Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Please enclose remittance with order, and give 
Offer Number O-1. 








* 
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Little Tree Farms NEW YEAR BOOK is often dill 


‘‘ America’s Leading Nursery Catalog.’’ In its sa 


four large pages there are over two hundred 
ductions of actual photographs of nearly every @ 
ceivable planting problem, combined with a text 
tells you simply and clearly how best to plant 
Home Grounds. In it you will find many plans 
suggestions by skilled designers as well as 
selected ‘‘Offers’’ at special prices. 


THIS BOOK IS SENT FREE. WRITE FOR IT 


Address all correspondence to Box A¥ e 


@) Tittle Tree farmell 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 




















